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She's taen her by the milk-white han. 
And led her down to yon sea stran. 

The younges[t] stood upon a stane, 
The eldest came an threw her in. 

She tooke her by the middle sma, 
And dashd her bonny back to the jaw.^ 

"O sister, sister, tak my han. 

An Ise' mack you heir to a' my Ian. 

"O sister, sister, tak my middle. 

An yes' get my goud^ and my gouden girdle. 

"O sister, sister, save my life. 

An I swear Ise never be nae man's wife.** 

"Foul fa the han that I should tacke, 
It twin'd' me an my wardles make.' 



"Your cherry cheeks an yallow hair 
Gars^ me gae maiden for evermair." 



Sometimes she sank, an sometimes she swam. 
Till she came down yon bonny mill-dam. 

O out it came the miller's son, 
An saw the fair maid swimmin in. 

"O father, father, draw your dam, 
Here's either a mermaid or a swan.** 

The miller quickly drew the dam. 
An there he found a drownd woman. 

You coudna see her yallow hair 

For gold and pearle that were so rare. 

You coudna see her middle sma 
For gouden girdle that was sae braw. 
1 Current. * I will. 'Yeihall. *Gold. * Separated. • World's mate. ^ Causes. 
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You cDudna see her fingers white. 
For gouden rings that was sae gryte.* 

An by there came a harper fine. 
That harped to the king at dine. 

Wlien he did look that lady upon. 
He sighd and made a heavy moan. 

He's taen three locks o her yallow hair. 
An wi them strung his harp sae fair. 

The first tune he did play and sing. 
Was, "Farewell to my father the king." 



The nextin tune that he playd syne,* 
Was, "Farewell to my mother the queen. 



Hie lasten tune that he playd then. 
Was, "Wae to my sister, fair Ellen. 



n 



f» 



Edward 

"Why dois your brand sae drap wi bluid, 

Edward, Edward, 
Why dois your brand sae drap wi bluid, 

And why sae sad gang' yee O?" 
"O I hae killed my hauke sae guid,* 

Mither, mither, 
O I hae killed my hauke sae guid, 
And I had nae mair bot hee O." 

"Your haukis bluid was nevir sae reid, 

Edward, Edward, 
Your haukis bluid was nevir sae reid, 

My deir son I tell thee O." 
"O I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 

Mither, mither, 
•Great. •Then. * Go. * So good. 
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"O ae sheave" o your bread, true-love, 

An ae glass o your wine, 
For I hae fasted for your sake 

These fully days is nine. 

"Gang hame, gang hame, my seven bold brothers, 

Gang hame and sound your horn; 
An ye may boast in southin lans 

Your sister's playd you scorn." 

The Three Ravens 

There were three rauens sat on a tree, 

Downe a downe, hay down, hay downe 
There were three rauens sat on a tree, 

With a downe 
There were three rauens sat on a tree. 
They were as blacke as they might be. 

With a downe derrie, derrie, derrie, downe, downe. 

The one of them said to his mate, 
"Where shall we our breakefast take?" 

"Downe in yonder greene field. 

There lies a knight slain vnder his shield. 

"His hounds they lie downe at his feete, 
So well they can their master keepe. 

"His haukes they flie so eagerly, 
There's no fowle dare him come nie." * 

Downe there comes a fallow doe. 
As great with yong as she might goe. 

She lift vp* his bloudy hed. 

And kist his wounds that were so red. 

She got him vp vpon her backe, 
And carried him to earthen lake.' 
" Slice. 1 Nigh. « Pit. 
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But yield thee to the breaken bush 
That grows on yonder lee." 

"I will not yield to bush or brier. 

Nor will I yield to thee; 
But I will yield to Lord Douglas, 

Or Sir Hugh Montgomery." 

[When Piercy knew it was Sir Hugh, 

He fell low on his knee, 
But soon he raisd him up again, 

Wi mickle courtesy.] 

He left not an Englishman on the field 

That he hadna either killd or taen 
Ere his heart's blood was cauld. 

22 Chevy Chase 

God prosper long our noble Ung, 

our lifles' and saftyes all! 
A woefull hunting once there did 

in Cheuy Chase befall. 

To dr/ue the deere w/th hound and home 

Erie Pearcy took the way: 
The child may rue that is vnborne 

the hunting of that day! 

The stout Erie of Northumberland 

a vow to God did make 
His pleasure in the Scottish woods 

three sommers days to take, 

The cheefest harts in Cheuy C[h]ase 

to kill and beare away: 
These tydings to Erie Douglas came 

in Scottland, where he lay. 

* Lives. 
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Who sent Erie Pearqr present word 
he would prrvent his sport; 

The English erle, not fearing that, 
did to the woods resort, 

W/th fifteen hundred bowmen bold. 
All chosen men of might. 

Who knew £Full well in time of neede 
to ayme their shafts arright. 

The gallant greyhound [s] swifdy ran 

to chase the fallow deere; 
On Munday they began to hunt, 

ere daylight did appeare. 

And long before high noone the had 
a hundred fat buckes slaine; 

Then hauing dined, the drouyers went 
to rouze the deare againe. 

The bowmen mustered on the hills, 

well able to endure; 
Theire backsids all w/th speciall care 

that day were guarded sure. 

The hounds ran swifdy through the woods 

the nimble deere to take, 
Thai w/th their cryes the hills and dales 

an eccho shrill did make. 

Lord Pearcy to the querry* went 

to view the tender deere; 
QMOth he, "Erie Douglas promised once 

this day to meete me heere; 

"But if I thought he wold not come, 

noe longer wold I stay." 
W/th that a braue younge gendman 

thus to the erle did say: 

^ Slaughtered game. 
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"Loe, yonder doth Erie Douglas come» 

hys men in armour bright; 
Full twenty hundred Scottish speres 

all marching in our sight. 



All men of pleasant Tiuydale, 

fast by the riuer Tweede:" 
O ceaze your sportts!" Erie Pearcy said, 

"and take your bowes w/th speede. 



"And now with me, my countrymen, 

your courage forth advance! 
For there was neuer champion yett, 

in Scottland nor in Ffrance, 

"That CMet did on horsbacke come, 

but], and if my hap it were, 
I durst encounter man for man, 
w/th him to break a spere.** 

Erie Douglas on his milke-white steede, 

nx>st like a baron bold, 
Rode formost of his company, 

whose armor shone like gold. 

"Shew me," sayd hee, "whose men you bee 

that hunt soe boldly heere, 
That without my consent doe chase 

and kill my fallow deere." 

The first man that did answer make 

was noble Pearcy hee. 
Who sayd, "Wee list not to declare 

nor shew whose men wee bee; 

"Yett wee will spend our deerest blood 

thy cheefest harts to slay." 
Then Douglas swore a solempne oathe, 

and thus in rage did say: 
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They closed full fast on eu^e side 

noe slackness there was found, 
But many a gallant gendeman 

lay gasping on the ground. 

Christ! it was great greeue^ to see 
how eche man chose his spere, 

And how the blood out of their brests 
did gush like water cleare. 

At last these two stout erles did meet, 

like captaines of great might; 
Like lyons woode* they layd on lode; 

the made a cruell fight. 

The fought vntil they both did sweat, 

w/th swords of tempered Steele, 
Till blood downe their cheekes like raine 

the trickling downe did feele. 

"O yeeld thee, Pearcye!" Douglas sayd, 

"And in faith I will thee bringe 
Where thou shall high advanced bee 

by lames our Scottish king, 

**Thy ransome I will freely giue, 

and this report of thee. 
Thou art the most couragious knight 

[that ever I did see.]" 

"Noe, Douglas!" q^oth Erie Percy then, 
"thy prefer I doe scorne; 

1 will not yeelde to any Scott 
that euer yett was borne!" 

W/th /A at there came an arrow keene, 

out of an English bow. 
Which stroke Erie Douglas on the brest 

a deepe and deadlye blow. 

« Grief. 8 Mad. 
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"Fetch me my pestilett,* 

And charge me my gonne, 
That I may shott at yonder bloddy butcher, 

The lord of Easter-towne." 

Styfly vpon her wall she stode, 

And lett the pellettr^ flee; 
But then she myst the blody buchcr, 

And she slew other three. 

"[I will] not geue ou^ my hous," she saithe, 

"Netheir for lord nor lowne; 
Nor yet for traitour Captaine Care, 

The lord of Easter-towne. 

''I desire of Captaine Care, 

And all his bloddye band, 
That he would saue my eldest Sonne, 

The eare* of all my lande." 






Lap him in a shete," he sayth, 
And let him downe to me, 
And I shall take him in my armes, 
His waran* shall I be." 

The captayne sayd unto him selfe: 
Wyth sped, before the rest. 

He cut his tonge out of his head. 
His hart out of his brest. 

He lapt them in a handkerchef. 
And knet it of knotty three. 

And cast them ouer the castell-wall, 
At that gay ladye. 

**Fye vpon the, Captayne Care, 
And all thy bloddy band! 

For thou hast slayne my eldest sonne, 
The ayre* of all my land." 

*Pistolei. *Heir. •Warrant. 
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He sett a tnimpett till his mouth, 

He blew as it plesd his grace; 
Twewty score of Hamlentons 

Was light aboute the place. 

"Had I knowne as much yesternighte 

As I do to<]ayey 
Captaine Care and all his men 

Should not haue gone so quite. 

"Fye vpon the, Captaine Care, 

And all thy biody bandrl 
Thou haste slayne my lady gay, 

More v/uTXh then all thy lande. 

"If thou had ought eny ill will," he saith, 

"Thou shoulde haue taken my lyfie, 
And haue saved my children, thre. 

All and my louesome wyfle." 

The Bonny Earl of Murray 

Ye Highlands, and ye Lawlands, 

Oh where have you been? 
They have slain the Earl of Murray, 

And they layd him on the green. 

"Now wae* be to thee, Hundyl 

And wherefore did you saeP 
I bade you bring him wi you. 

But forbade you him to slay." 

He was a braw gallant, 

And he rid at the ring; 
And the bonny Earl of Murray, 

Oh he might have been a king! 

He was a braw gallant, 
And he playd at the ba; 

»Woe. 
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"He is either himsell a devil frae helly 
Or else his mother a witch maun be; 

I wad na have ridden that wan water 
For a' the gowd in Christentie." 

27 Bonnie George Campbell 

Hie upon Hielands, 
and laigh upon Tay, 

Bonnie George Campbell 
rode out on a day. 

He saddled, he bridled, 
and gallant rode he, 

And hame cam his guid horse, 
but never cam he. 

Out cam his mother dear, 

greeting fu sair. 
And out cam his bonnie bryde, 

riving* her hair. 

**The meadow lies green, 
the corn is unshorn, 

But bonnie George Campbell 
will never return," 



Saddled and bridled 
and booted rode he, 

A plume in his helmet, 
A sword at his knee. 

But toom' cam his saddle, 

all bloody to see, 
Oh, hame cam his guid horse, 

but never cam he! 
* Tearing. * Empty. 
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The Dowy Houms O Yarrow 

Late at een, drinkin the wine. 

Or early in a mornin, 
The set a combat them between. 

To fight it in the dawnin. 

"O stay at hame, my noble lord I 

O stay at hame, my marrow! 
My cruel brother will you betray. 

On the dowy* houms' o Yarrow." 

"O fare ye weel, my lady gayel 

fare ye weel, my Sarah I 

For I maun gae, tho I neer return 
Frae the dowy banks o Yarrow." 

She kissed his cheek, she kaimd' his hair. 

As she had done before, O; 
She belted on his noble brand, 

An he's awa to Yarrow. 

O he's gane up yon high, high hill — 

1 wat he gaed wi sorrow — 

And in a den spied nine armd men, 
I the dowy hotmis o Yarrow. 



"O ir* ye come to drink the wine. 
As ye hae doon before, O? 

Or ir ye come to wield the brand. 
On the bonny banks o Yarrow? 



»» 



"I im no come to drink the wine, 

As I hae don before, O, 
But I im come to wield the brand. 

On the dowy houms o Yarrow." 

Four he hurt, and five he slew. 
On the dowy houms o Yarrow, 

^Sad. *Flat land by a river. 'Combed. *Are. 
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Till that stubborn knight came him behind. 
An ran his body thorrow. 

"Gae hame, gae hame, good-brother John, 
And tell your sister Sarah 

To come and lift her noble lord. 
Who's sleepin sound on Yarrow." 

"Yestreen* I dreamed a dolehi dream; 

I kend^ there wad be sorrow; 
I dreamd I pu'd the heather green, 

On the dowy banks o Yarrow." 

She gaed up yon high, high hill — 
I wat she gaed wi sorrow — 

An in a den spy'd nine dead men, 
On the dowy houms o Yarrow. 

She kissed his cheek, she kaimd his hair. 
As oft she did before, O; 

She drank the red blood frae him ran. 
On the dowy houms o Yarrow. 

"O baud your tongue, my douchter dear, 
For what needs a' this sorrow? 

ni wed you on a better lord 
Than him you lost on Yarrow." 



"O baud your tongue, my father dear. 

An dinna grieve your Sarah; 
A better lord was never born 

Than him I lost on Yarrow. 

"Tak hame your ousen,^ tak hame your kyej 

For they hae bred our sorrow; 
I wiss that they had a' gane mad 

Whan they cam first to Yarrow." 

5 Last night •Knew. ^Oxen. "Cows. 
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*Strik dogs,' crys Inverey, *and ficht till ye're slayn, 
For we are four hundred, ye are but four men. 

'Strik, strik, ye proud boaster, your honour is gone, 
Your lands we will plunder, your castell we'll burn.' 

At the head o the Etnach the battel began, 
At Litde Auchoilzie thei killd the first man. 

First thei killd ane, and soon they killd twa, 
Thei killd gallant Braikley, the flour o them a*, 

Thei killd William Gordon, and James o the Knox, 
And brave Alexander, the flour o Glenmuick. 

What sichin and moaning was heard i the glen, 
For the Baronne o Braikley, who basely was slaynl 

*Cam ye bi the castell, and was ye in there? 
Saw ye pretty Peggy tearing her hair?* 

*Yes, I cam by Braikley, and I gaed in there. 
And there saw his ladie braiding her hair. 

'She was rantin^and dancin, and singin for joy. 
And vowin that nicht she woud feest Inverey. 

'She eat wi him, drank wi him, welcomd him in. 
Was kind to the man that had slain her baronne.' 

Up spake the son on the nourice's knee, 
*Gin I live to be a man, revenged I'll be.' 

Ther's dooP® i the kitchin, and mirth i the ha. 
The Baronne o Braikley is dead and awa. 



Bewick and Grahame 

Old Grahame he is to Carlisle gone, 
Where Sir Robert Bewick there met he; 

In arms to the wine they are gone, 
And drank till they were both merry. 

w Grief. 
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He lookd between him and the sun, 

To see what farleys' he could see; 
There he spy*d a man with armour on, 

As he came riding over the lee. 

*I wonder much what man yon be 

That so boldly this way does come; 
I think it is my nighest friend, 

I think it is my bully Grahame. 

*0 welcome, O welcome, bully Grahame! 
O man, thou art my dear, welcome! 

man, thou art my dear, welcome! 
For I love thee best in Christendom.' 

*Away, away, O bully Bewick, 

And of thy bullyship let me be! 
The day is come I never diought on; 

Bully, Tm come here to fight with thee.' 

*0 no! not so, O bully Grahame! 
That eer such a word should spoken be! 

1 was thy master, thou was my scholar: 

So well as I have learned thee.* 

*My father he was in Carlisle town, 

Where thy father Bewick there met he; 
He said I was bad, and he calld me a lad, 

And a baffled man by thou I be.' 

*Away, away, O bully Grahame, 

And of all that talk, man, let us be! 
We'll take three men of either side 

To see if we can our fathers agree.' 

*Away, away, O bully Bewick, 

And of thy bullyship let me be! 
But if thou be a man, as I trow thou art, 

Come over this ditch and fight with me.' 

• Wonders. 
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But yf yt be Our dere Lady; 
She fayled me never or thys day/ 

*By dere worthy God/ sayde Robyn, 

*To seche all Englonde thorowe, 
Yet fonde I never to my pay** 

A moche better borowe. 

*Come nowe furth, Litell Johnn, 

And go to my tresoure, 
And bringe me foure hundered pound. 

And loke well tolde it be/ 

Furth than went Litell Johnn, 

And Scarlok went before; 
He told oute four hundred pounde 

By eight and twenty score. 

*Is thys well tolde?' sayde litell Much; 

Johnn sayde: 'What greveth the? 
It is almus" to helpe a gentyll knyght 

That is fal in poverte. 

'Master/ than sayde Lityll John, 

'His clothinge is full thynne; 
Ye must gyve the knight a lyveray, 

To lappe his body therein. 

'For ye have scarlet and grene, mayster. 

And many a riche aray; 
Ther is no marchaunt in mery Englond 

So ryche, I dare well say.' 

*Take hym thre yerdes of every colour. 

And loke well mete** that it be'; 
Lytell Johnn toke none other mesure 

But his bowe-tree. 

And at every handfull that he met 

He lept over fotes three; 
** Satisfaction. ** Alms. ^ Measured. 
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'What devylles drapar/ sayd iitell Much, 
Thynkest thou for to be?' 

Scarlok stode full stil and loughe, 
And sayd, *By God Almyght, 

Johnn may gyve hym gode mesure, 
For it costeth hym but lyght/ 

*Mayster/ than said Litell Johnn 

All unto Robyn Hode, 
'Ye must give the knight a hors 

To lede home al this gode.' 

'Take him a gray coursar,' sayde Robyn, 

'And a say die newe; 
He is Oure Ladye's messangere; 

God graunt that he be true.' 

'And a gode pal fray,' sayde lytell Much, 
'To mayntene hym in his right'; 

'And a peyre of botes,* sayde Scarlok, 
Tor he is a gentyll knight.' 

*What shalt thou gyve hym, Litell John?' [said 
Robyn;] 

'Sir, a peyre of gilt sporis clene. 
To pray for all this company; 

God bringe hym oute of tene.' " 

'Whan shal mi day be,' said the knight, 

'Sir, and your wyll be?' 
'This day twelve moneth,' saide Robyn, 

'Under this grene-wode tre. 

'It were greate shame,' sayde Robyn, 

'A knight alone to ryde, 
Withoute squyre, yoman, or page. 

To walke by his syde. 
'^ Sorrow. 
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'I shal the lende Liteli Johnn, my man, 

For he shalbe thy knave;'* 
In a yeman's stede he may the stande, 

If thou greate nede have/ 

The Second Fytte 

Now is the knight gone on his way; 

This game hym thought full gode; 
Whanne he loked on Bernesdale 

He Uessyd Robyn Hode. 

And whanne he thought on Bernysdale, 

On Scarlok, Much and Johnn, 
He blessyd them for the best company 

That ever he in come. 

Than spake that gentyll knyght, 

To Lytel Johan gan he saye, 
To-morrowe I must to Yorke toune 

To Saynt Mary abbay. 

'And to the abbot of that place 

Foure hundred pounde I must pay; 
And but I be there upon this nyght 

My londe is lost for ay/ 

The abbot sayd to his covent, 

There he stode on grounde. 
This day twelfe moneth came a knyght 

And borowed foure hondred pounde. 

[*He borowed four hondred pounde] 

Upon his londe and fee; 
But he come this ylke^ day 

Disherited* shall he be.' 

*It is full erely,* sayd the pryoure, 
The day is not yet ferre gone; 
"Servant. ' 'Same. 'Dispossessed. 
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I had lever' to pay an hondred pounde» 
And lay it downe anone. 

'The knyght is ferre beyonde the see. 
In Englonde is his ryght, 

And suffreth honger and colde 
And many a sory nyght. 

'It were grete pyte,* said the pryoure, 

'So to have his londe; 
And ye be so lyght of your consyence, 

Ye do to hym moch wronge/ 

'Thou arte ever in my berde/ * sayd the abb 
*By God and Saynt Rycharde'; 

With that cam in a fat-heded monke, 
The heygh selerer.* 

'He is dede or hanged,' sayd the monke, 
'By God that bought me dere, 

And we shall have to spende in this place 
Foure hondred pounde by yere.* 

The abbot and the hy selerer 

Sterte forthe full bolde, 
The highe justyce of Englonde 

The abbot there dyde holde. 

The hye justyce and many mo 
Had taken into theyr honde 

Holy* all the knyghtes det, 
To put that knyght to wronge. 

They demed the knyght wonder sore. 
The abbot and his meyne 

'But' he come this ylke day 
Disherited shall he be.' 

3 Rather. ^ You arc always in open opposition to me. ' Cellarer, p 

« Wholly. 7 Unless. 
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Coude he not here of Robyn Hode, 
In what countre that he were. 

But alway went good Robyn 

By halke^ and eke by hyll, 
And alway slewe the kynges dere. 

And welt* them at his wyll. 

Than bespake a proude fostere, 

That stode by our kynges kne: 
*Yf ye wyll see good Robyn, 

Ye must do after me. 

'Take fyve of the best knyghtes 

That be in your lede/ 
And walke downe by yon abbay, 

And gete you monkes wede.' 

And I wyll be your ledes-man,* 

And lede you the way, 
And or ye come to Notyngham, 

Myn hede then dare I lay. 

That ye shall mete with good Robyn, 

On lyve*® yf that he be; 
Or ye come to Notyngham, 

With eyen ye shall hym se. 

Full hastely our kynge was dyght,** 

So were his knyghtes fyve, 
Everych of them in monkes wede. 

And hasted them thyder blyve." 

Our kynge was grete above his cole," 

A brode hat on his crowne, 
Ryght as he were abbot-lyke. 

They rode up into the towne. 

^Hidiog place. *ControUed. ^Company. 'Garments. * Guide. ^^ Alive. 

" Prepared. » Quickly. » Cowl. 
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And if I look the boy will lower, 
And from their orbs shoot shafts divine. 

Love works thy heart within his fire, 
And in my tears doth firm the same; 

And if I tempt it will retire, 
And of my plaints doth make a game. 

Love, let me cull her choicest flowers; 

And pity me, and calm her eye; 
Make soft her heart, dissolve her lowers; 

Then will I praise thy deity. 

But if thou do not, Love, 111 truly serve her 
In spite of thee, and by firm faith deserve her. 

GEORGE PEELE 

[7558-/597] 

64 Paris and QBnone 

dSnone. 

Fair and fair, and twice so fair. 

As fair as any may be; 
The fairest shepherd on our green, 
A love for any lady. 



Paris. 



(Enone. 



Fair and fair, and twice so fair, 

As fair as any may be; 
Thy love is fair for thee alone. 

And for no other lady. 

My love is fair, my love is gay. 
As fresh as bin the flowers in May, 
And of my love my roundelay. 
My merry, merry, merry roundelay. 

Concludes with Cupid*s curse, — 
'They that do change old love for new 

Pray gods they change for worse!* 
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None fiom his fellow starts. 
But playing manly parts, 
And like true English hearts 
Stuck close together. 

When down their bows they threw. 
And forth their tnlbos drew. 
And on the French they flew. 

Not one was tardy; 
Arms were from shoulders sent. 
Scalps to the teeth were rent, 
Down the French peasants went — 

Our men were hardy. 

This while our noble king. 
His broadsword brandishing, 
Down the French host did ding 

As to o'erwhelm it; 
And many a deep wound lent. 
His arms with blood besprent. 
And many a cruel dent 

Bruised his helmet. 

Glosler, that duke so good. 
Next of the royal blood, 
For famous England stood 

With his brave brother; 
Clarence, in steel so bright. 
Though but a maiden knight. 
Yet in that furious fight 

Scarce such another. 

Warwick in blood did wade, 
Oxford the foe invade. 
And cruel slaughter made 

Still 35 they ran up; 
Suffolk his axe did ply, 
Beaumont and Willoughby 
Bare them right doughtily, 

Ferrers and Fanhope. 
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For the bright firmament 
Shoots forth no flame 
So silent, but is eloquent 
In speaking the Creator's name. 

No unregarded star 
Contracts its light 
Into so small a character, 
Removed far from our human sight. 

But if we steadfast look 
We shall discern 
In it, as in some holy book, 
How man may heavenly knowledge learn. 

It tells the conqueror 
That far-stretch*d power, 
Which his proud dangers traffic for. 
Is but the triiimph of an hour: 

That from the farthest North, 
Some nation may. 
Yet undiscover'd, issue forth. 
And o'er his new-got conquest sway: 

Some nation yet shut in 
With hills of ice 
May be let out to scourge his sin. 
Till they shall equal him in vice. 

And then they likewise shall 
Their ruin have; 
For as yourselves your empires fall. 
And every kingdom hath a grave. 

Thus those celestial fires. 
Though seeming mute. 
The fallacy of our desires 
And all the pride of life confute: — 
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The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May-morning: 
If these delights thy mind may move. 
Then live with me and be my Love. 

Her Reply 
(Written by Sir Walter Raleigh) 

If all the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd's tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and be thy Love. 

But Time drives flocks from field to fold; 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold; 
And Philomel becometh dumb; 
The rest comj^ains of cares to come. 

The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward Winter reckoning yields: 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 
Is fancy's spring, but sorrow's fall. 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses. 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies. 
Soon break, soon wither — soon forgotten. 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw and ivy-buds. 
Thy coral clasps and amber studs, — 
All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee and be thy Love. 

But could youth last, and love still breed. 
Had joys no date, nor age no need. 
Then these delights my mind might move 
To live with thee and be thy Love. 
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Come, cornel the bells do cry; 
I am sick, I must die — 

Lord, have mercy on usi 

Wit with his wantonness 
Tasteth death's bitterness; 
Hell's executioner 
Hath no ears for to hear 
What vain art can reply: 
I am sick, I must die — 

Lord, have mercy on usI 

Haste therefore each degree 
To welcome destiny; 
Heaven is our heritage, 
Earth but a player's stage. 
Mount we unto the sky; 
I am sick, I must die — 

Lord, have mercy on usI 

8g Spring 

Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year's pleasant king. 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing. 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-wool 

The palm and may make country houses gay. 
Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all day, 
And we hear aye birds tune this merry lay. 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-wooI 

The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet. 
Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit. 
In every street these tunes our ears do greet, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 
Spring! the sweet Spring! 
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92 Fancy 

Tell me where is Fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head? 
How begot, how nourish^? 
Reply, reply. 

It is engender*d in the eyes; 
With gazing fed; and Fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies: 
Let us all ring Fancy's knell; 
ril begin it, — ^Ding, dong, bell. 
— ^Ding, dong, bell. 

9j Under the Greenwood Tree 

Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me. 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat — 
Come hither, come hither, come hither I 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

Who doth ambition shun 
And loves to live i' the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats 

And pleased with what he gets — 
Come hither, come hither, come hither! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

9^ A Lover and His Lass 

It was a lover and his lass 

With a hey and a ho, and a hey-nonino! 
That o'er the green corn-field did pass 
In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When Inrds do sing hey ding a ding: 
Sweet lovers love the Spring. 
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Cuckoo, cuckoo! — O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear! 

• 

When shepherds pipe on oaten straws. 
And merry larks are ploughmen's docks. 

When turdes tread, and rooks, and daws, 
And maidens bleach their summer smocks. 

The cuckoo then, on every tree. 

Mocks married men; for thus sings he. 

Cuckoo! 

Cuckoo, cuckoo! — O word of fear, 

Unpleasing to a married ear! 



gj Lullaby 



You spotted snakes with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen; 

Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong; 
Come not near our fairy queen. 

Philomel, with melody. 

Sing in our sweet lullaby; 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, luUa, lullaby! 
Never harm. 
Nor spell nor charm. 

Come our lovely lady nigh; 

So, good night, with lullaby. 

Weaving spiders, come not here; 

Hence, you long-legg'd spinners, hence! 
Beedes black, approach not near; 

Worm nor snail, do no offence. 

Philomel, with melody. 

Sing in our sweet lullaby; 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby I 
Never harm. 
Nor spell nor charm. 

Come our lovely lady nigh; 

So, good night, with lullaby. 
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Vow, alack, for youth unmeet; 
Youth so apt to pluck a sweet. 
Do not call it sin in me 
That I am forsworn for thee: 
Thou for whom e'en Jove would swear 
Juno but an Ethiope were, 
And deny himself for Jove, 
Turning mortal for thy love. 

Take, O Take 

Take, O take those lips away 
That so sweedy were forsworn, 
And those eyes, the break of day. 
Lights that do mislead the morn: 
But my kisses bring again. 

Bring again — 
Seals of love, but seal'd in vain, 

Seal'd in vain! 

A Madrigal 

Crabbed Age and Youth 

Cannot live together: 

Youth is full of pleasance. 

Age is full of care; 

Youth like summer morn. 

Age like winter weather. 

Youth like simimer brave, 

Age like winter bare: 

Youth is full of sport, 

Age*s breath is short. 

Youth is nimble. Age is lame: 

Youth is hot and bdd. 

Age is weak and cold. 

Youth is wild, and Age is tame: — 

Age, I do abhor thee. 

Youth, I do adore thee; 

01 my Love, my Love is young! 

Age, I do defy thee — 

O sweet shepherd, hie thee, 

For methinks thou stay'st too long. 
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The sweet consort of mirth and modest fare, 
Obscured life sets down a type of Uiss: 
A mind content both crown and kingdom is. 

RICHARD BARNFIELD 
[757^/627] 

/J9 The Nightingale 

As it fell upon a day 

In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 

Which a grove of myrdes made, 

Beasts did leap and birds did sing, 

Trees did grow and plants did spring; 

Every thing did banish moan 

Save the Nightingale alone. 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Leaned her breast uphtill a thorn. 

And there sung the dolefull'st ditty 

That to hear it was great pity. 

Fie, fie, fie, now would she cry; 

Tereu, tereu, by and by: 

That to hear her so complain 

Scarce I could from tears refrain; 

For her griefs so lively shown 

Made me think upon mine own. 

— ^Ah, thought I, thou mourn'st in vain. 

None takes pity on thy pain: 

Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee. 

Ruthless beasts, they will not cheer thee; 

King Pandion, he is dead. 

All thy friends are lapp*d in lead: 

All thy fellow birds do sing 

Careless of thy sorrowing: 

Even so, poor bird, like thee 

None alive will pity me. 
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142 When to Her Lute Corinna Sings 

When to her lute Corinna sings, 
Her voice revives the leaden strings, 
And doth in highest notes appear, 
As any challenged echo clear; 
But when she doth of mourning speak, 
£ en with her sighs, the strings do break, 

And as her lute doth live or die. 

Led by her passion, so must I: 

For when of pleasure she doth sing, 

My thoughts enjoy a sudden spring, 

But if she doth of sorrow speak, 

£ en from my heart the strings do break. 

/^j Follow thy Fair Sun 

Follow thy fair sun, unhappy shadow. 

Though thou be black as night, 

And she made all of light; 
Yet follow thy fair sun, unhappy shadow! 

Follow her, whose light thy light depriveth! 

Though here thou livest disgraced. 

And she in heaven is placed; 
Yet follow her whose light the world reviveth! 

Follow those pure beams, whose beauty burnethi 

That so have scorchM thee; 

As thou still black must be. 
Till her kind beams thy black to brightness turneth! 

Follow her, while yet her glory shinethi 

There comes a luckless night 

That will dim all her light; 
And this the black unhappy shade divineth. 

Follow still, since so thy Fates ordainMI 

The sun must have his shade. 

Till both at once do fade; 
The sun still proved, the shadow still disdained! 
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The horrors of the deep 
And terrors of the skies. 

Thus, scorning all the cares 
That fate or fortune brings. 

He makes the heaven his book. 
His wisdom heavenly things; 

Good thoughts his only friends. 
His wealth a well-spent age. 

The earth his sober inn 
And quiet pilgrimage. 

ROBERT DEVEREUX, EARL OF ESSEX 

[iS^iSoi] 

j^ A Passion of my Lord of Essex 

Happy were he could finish forth his fate 

In some unhaunted desert, where, obscure 
From all society, from love and hate 

Of worldly folk; then might he sleep secure; 
Then wake again, and ever give God praise, 

Content with hip, with haws, and bramble-berry; 
In contemplation passing all his days. 

And change of holy thoughts to make him merry; 
Who, when he dies, his tomb might be a bush. 
Where harmless Robin dwells with gende thrush. 
— Happy were he! 

SIR HENRY WOTTON 

[/56S-/6J9] 
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Elizabeth of Bohemia 

You meaner beauties of the night, 

That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light. 

You common people of the skies, 
What are you, when the Moon shall rise? 
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Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend; 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a well-chosen book or friend: 

— ^This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 

EDWARD DE VERE, EARL OF OXFORD 

[1SS0-1604] 

i^g A Renunciation 

If women could be fair, and yet not fond. 
Or that their love were firm, not fickle still, 
I would not marvel that they make men bond 
By service long to purchase their good will; 
But when I see how frail those creatures are, 
I muse that men forget themselves so far. 

To mark the choice they make, and how they change, 
How oft from Phoebus they do flee to Pan; 
Unsetded still, like haggards wild they range. 
These gentle birds that fly from man to man; 
Who would not scorn and shake them from the fist, 
And let them fly, fair fools, which way they list? 

Yet for disport we fawn and flatter both. 
To pass the time when nothing else can please, 
And train them to our lure with subde oath. 
Till, weary of their wiles, ourselves we ease; 
And then we say when we their fancy try. 
To play with fools, O what a fool was II 
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Have you seen but a bright lily grow 

Before rude hands have touch'd it? 
Have you mark'd but the fall of the snow 

Before the soil hath smutch'd it? 
Have you felt the wo<J of beaver, 

Or swan's down ever? 
Or have smelt o* the bud o' the brier. 

Or the nard in the fire? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee? 
O so white, O so soft, O so sweet is she! 

152 The Noble Nature 

It is not growing like a tree 

In bulk, doth make Man better be; 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred year. 

To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere: 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night — 
It was the plant and flower of Light 

In small proportions we just beauties see; 

And in short measures life may perfect be. 

^53 To Celia 

Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup 

And ril not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise 

Doth ask a drink divine; 
But might I of Jove's nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much honouring thee 
As giving it a hope that there 

It could not wither'd be; 
But thou thereon didst only breathe 

And sent'st it back to me; 
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No, I do know that I was born 

To age, misfortune, sickness, grief: 
But I will bear these with that scorn 

As shall not need thy false relief. 

Nor for my peace will I go far, 

As wanderers do, that still do roam; 
But make my strengths, such as they are. 

Here in my bosom, and at home. 

A Nymph's Passion 

I Love, and he loves me again. 

Yet dare I not tell who; 
For if the nymphs should know my swain, 
I fear they'd love him too; 
Yet if he be not known. 
The pleasure is as good as none. 
For that's a narrow joy is but our own. 

I'll tell, that if they be not glad. 

They may not envy me; 
But then if I grow jealous mad 
And of them pitied be. 

It were a plague *bove scorn; 
And yet it cannot be forborne 
Unless my heart would, as my thought, be torn. 

He is, if they can find him, fair 
And fresh, and fragrant too. 
As summer's sky or purged air. 
And looks as lilies do 

That are this morning blown: 
Yet, yet I doubt he is not known, 
And fear much more that more of him be shown. 

But he hath eyes so round and bright. 

As make away my doubt. 
Where Love may all his torches light. 
Though Hate had put them out; 

But then t' increase my fears 
What nymph soe'er his voice but hear^ 
Will be my rival, though she have but ears. 
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Dull sublunary lovers' love, 
Whose soul is sense, cannot admit 

Absence; for that it doth remove 
Those things which elemented it. 

But we, by a love so far refined. 
That ourselves know not what it is, 

Inter-assur^d of the mind. 
Careless, eyes, lips and hands to miss, 

— Our two souls therefore, which are one^ 
Though I must go, endure not yet 

A breach, but an expansion. 
Like gold to airy thinness beat. 

If they be two, they are two so 
As stiff twin compasses are two; 

Thy soul, the fixt foot, makes no show 
To move, but doth if th* other do. 

And though it in the centre sit. 
Yet when the other far doth roam. 

It leans and hearkens after it. 
And grows erect as that comes home. 

Such wilt thou be to me, who must. 
Like th* other foot, obliquely run; 

Thy firmness makes my circles just. 
And makes me end where I begun. 

67 Death 

Death, be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so: 
For those whom thou think'st thou dost overthrow 
Die not, poor Death; nor yet canst thou kill me. 
From Rest and Sleep, which but thy pictiire be. 
Much pleasure, then from thee much more must flow; 
And soonest our best men with thee do go- 
Rest of their bones and souls' delivery! 
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Song 

Go and catch a falling star. 

Get with child a mandrake root, 
Tell me where all past hours are, 

Or who cleft the Devil's foot; 
Teach me to hear mermaids singing, 
Or to keep o£F envy's stinging. 
Or find 
What wind 
Serves to advance an honest mind. 

If thou be'st born to strange sights. 

Things invisible go see. 
Ride ten thousand days and nights. 
Till age snow white hairs on thee. 
Tliou at thy return wilt tell me 
All strange wonders that befell thee. 
And swear. 
No where 
Lives a woman true and fair. 

If thou find'st one, let me know. 

Such a pilgrimage were sweet; 
Yet do not, I would not go. 

Though at next door we should meet. 
Though she were true when you met her. 
And last till you write your letter, 
Yet she 

waibe 

False, ere I come, to two or three. 

Sweetest Love, I Do Not Go 

Sweetest love, I do not go 

For weariness of thee. 
Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter love for me; 
But since that I 
Must die at last, 'tis best 
Thus to use myself in jest, 

By feigned death to die. 
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Where can we find two better hemispheres 

Without sharp north, without declining west? 

Whatever dies, was not mixed equally; 

If our two loves be one, or thou and I 

Love so alike that none can slacken, none can die. 

Present in Absence 

Absence, hear thou my protestation 
Against thy strength, 
Distance, and length; 
Do what thou canst for alteration: 
For hearts of truest metde 
Absence doth join, and Time doth setde. 

Who loves a mistress of such quality. 
His mind hath found 
Affection's ground 
Beyond time, place, and all mortality. 
To hearts that cannot vary 
Absence is present. Time doth tarry. 

My senses want their outward motion 
Which now within 
Reason doth win. 
Redoubled by her secret notion: 
Like rich men that take pleasure 
In hiding more than handling treasure. 

By absence this good means I gain. 
That I can catch her. 
Where none can watch her. 
In some close corner of my brain: 
There I embrace and kiss her; 
And so enjoy her and none miss her. 
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Nor bear the burthen of thy griefs alone; 

No, I would have my share in what were thine: 

And whilst we thus should make our sorrows one, 
This happy harmony would make them none. 

RICHARD CORBET 

[158^1635] 

179 Farewell, Rewards and Fairies 

Farewell, rewards and fairies, 

Good housewives now may say. 
For now foul sluts in dairies 

Do fare as well as they. 
And though they sweep their hearths no less 

Than maids were wont to do. 
Yet who of late for cleanness 

Finds sixpence in her shoe? 

Lament, lament, old Abbeys, 

The Fairies' lost command! 
They did but change Priests' babies, 

But some have changed your land. 
And all your children, sprung from thence. 

Are now grown Puritans, 
Who live as Changelings ever since 

For love of your demains. 

At morning and at evening both 

You merry were and glad. 
So litde care of sleep or sloth 

Tliese pretty ladies had; 
When Tom came home from labour. 

Or Cis to milking rose, 
Then merrily went their tabor. 

And nimbly went their toes. 

Witness those rings and roundelays 

Of theirs, which yet remain, 
Were footed in Queen Mary's days 

On many a grassy plain; 
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And from each hill, let music shrill 
Give my fair Love good-morrow! 
Blackbird and thrush in every bush. 

Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow! 
You pretty elves, amongst yourselves 
Sing my fair Love good-morrow; 
To give my Love good-morrow 
Sing, birds, in every furrow! 



THOMAS DEKKER 
[i57o(?yi6i4] 

181 Country Glee 

Haymakers, rakers, reapers, and mowers, 

Wait on your Summer-Queen; 
Dress up with musk-rose her eglantine bowers, 
Daffodils strew the green; 
Sing, dance, and play, 
'Tis holiday; 
The sun does bravely shine 
On our ears of corn. 
Rich as a pearl 
Comes every girl. 
This is mine, this is mine, this is mine; 
Let us die, ere away they be borne. 

Bow to the Sun, to our Queen, and that fair one 

Come to behold our sports; 
Each bonny lass here is counted a rare one * 
As those in princes' courts. 
These and we 
With country glee. 
Will teach the woods to resound. 
And the hills with echoes hollow: 
Skipping lambs 
Their bleating dams, 
'Mongst kids shall trip it round; 
For joy thus our wenches we follow. 
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O Helen fair, beyond compare! 
Ill make a garland of thy hair 
Shall bind my heart for evermair 
Until the day I die. 

O that I were where Helen lies! 
Night and day on me she cries; 
CXit of my bed she bids me rise. 
Says, 'Haste and come to me I' 

Helen fair! O Helen chaste! 
If I were with thee, I were blest. 
Where thou lies low and takes thy rest 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 

1 wish my grave were growing green, 
A winding-sheet drawn ower my ee% 
And I in Helen's arms lying, 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 

I wish I were where Helen lies; 
Night and day on me she cries; 
And I am weary of the skies. 
Since my Love died for me. 

79/ My Love in Her Attire 

My Love in her attire doth shew her wit, 

It doth so well become her: 
For every season she hath dressings fit. 

For Winter, Spring, and Summer. 
No beauty she doth miss 
When all her robes are on: 
But Beauty's self she is 
When all her robes are gone. 

/92 Love Not Me 

Love not me for comely grace. 
For my pleasing eye or face, 
Nor for any outward part, 
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GEORGE WITHER 

[1388-1667] 

I Loved aLass 

I LOVED a lass, a fair one, 

As fair as e'er was seen; 
She was indeed a rare one. 

Another Sheba Queen; 
But, fool as then I was, 

I thought she loved me too: 
But now, alas! she's left me, 

Falero, lero, loot 

Her hair like gold did glister. 

Each eye was like a star, 
She did surpass her sister, 

Which pass'd all others far; 
She would me honey call, 

She'd — O she'd kiss me tool 
But now, alas I she's left me, 

Falcro, lero, lool 

Many a merry meeting 

My love and I have had; 
She was my only sweeting, 

She made my heart full glad; 
The tears stood in her eyes 

Like to the morning dew: 
But now, alas! she's left me, 

Falero, lero, lool 

Her cheeks were like the cherry. 

Her skin was white as snow; 
When she was blithe and merry 

She angel-like did show; 
Her waist exceeding small, 

The fives did fit her shoe: 
But now, alas! she's left me, 

Falero, lero, lool 
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Make me quite forget mine own? 

Be she with that goodness blest 

Which may gain her name of Best; 
If she seem not such to me, 
What care I how good she be?. 

'Cause her fortune seems too high^ 
Shall I play the fool and die? 
Those that bear a noble mind 
Where they want of riches find, 
Think what with them they would do 
Who without them dare to woo; 

And unless that mind I see, 

What care I how great she be? 

Great or good, or kind or fair, 
I will ne er the more despair; 
If she love me, this believe^ 
I will die ere she shall grieve; 
If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and let her go; 

For if she be not for me. 

What care I for whom she be? 



WILLIAM BROWNE (?) 
[/59/-/6^j(?)] 

On the Countess Dowager of Pembroke 

Underneath this sable herse 
Lies the subject of all verse: 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother: 
Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Fair and learn'd and good as she. 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 
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To Anthea who may Command Him 

Any Thing 

Bid me to live, and I will live 

Thy Protestant to be: 
Or bid me love, and I will give 

A loving heart to thee. 

A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 

A heart as sound and free 
As in the whole world thou canst findy 

That heart I'll give to thee. 

Bid that heart stay, and it will stay, 

To honour thy decree: 
Or bid it languish quite away, 

And 't shall do so for thee. 

Bid me to weep, and I will weep 

While I have eyes to see: 
And having none, yet I will keep 

A heart to weep for thee. 

Bid me despair, and TU despair, 

Under that cypress tree: 
Or bid me die, and I will dare 

E'en Death, to die for thee. 

Thou art my life, my love, my heart. 

The very eyes of me. 
And hast command of every part. 

To live and die for thee. 



To Daffodils 

Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon: 

As yet the early-rising Sun 
Has not attain'd his noon. 
Stoy, stay. 
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Courts are but only superficial schools 

To dandle fools: 
The rural parts are turn'd into a den 

Of savage men: 
And where's a city from foul vice so free, 
But may be termed the worst of all the three? 

Domestic cares afflict the husband's bed, 

Or pains his head: 
Those that live single, take it for a curse 

Or do things worse: 
Some would have children: those that have them moan 

Or wish them gone: 
What is it, then, to have, or have no wife, 
But single thraldom or a double strife? 

But our affections still at home to please 

Is a disease: 
To cross the seas to any foreign soil. 

Peril and toil: 
Wars with their noise affright us: when they cease. 

We are worse in peace; — 
What then remains, but that we still should cry 
For being born, or being born, to die? 



JAMES SHIRLEY 
[i^g6-i666] 

The Glories of our Blood and State 

The glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armour against fate; 

Death lays his icy hand on kings: 
Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble down. 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 
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My vulture hopes; and he's possessed 
Of heaven, that's from hell released. 
Then crown my joys, or cure my pain; 
Give me more love, or more disdain. 



SIR JOHN SUCKLING 
[7609-/6^] 

The Constant Lover 

Out upon it, I have loved 
Three whole days together! 

And am like to love three more. 
If it prove fair weather. 

Time shall moult away his wings 

Ere he shall discover 
In the whole wide world again 

Such a constant lover. 

But the spite on 't is, no praise 

Is due at all to me: 
Love with me had made no stays. 

Had it any been but she. 

Had it any been but she, ' 

And that very face. 
There had been at least ere this 

A dozen dozen in her place. 

Why so Pale and Wan 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 

Pry thee, why so pale? 
Will, if looking well can't move her, 

Looking ill prevail? 

Prythee, why so pale? 

Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 
Prythee, why so mute? 
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For if confusioQ have a part 

(Which virtuous souls abhor), 
And hold a synod in thine heart, 

111 never love ihee more. 

Like Alexander I will reign. 

And I will reign alone; 
My thoughts did evermore disdain 

A rival on my throne. 
He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small. 
That dares not put it to the touch. 

To gain or lose it all. 

And in the empire of thine heart, 

Where I should solely be, 
If others do pretend a part 

Or dare to vie with me. 
Or if Committees thou erect. 

And go on such a score, 
111 laugh and sing at thy neglect. 

And never love thee more. 

But if thou wilt prove faithful then. 

And constant of thy word, 
111 make thee glorious by my pen 

And famous by my sword; 
111 serve thee in such noble ways 

Was never heard before; 
111 crown and deck thee all with bays. 

And love thee more and more. 



RICHARD CRASHAW 
[/6/j(?)-/6^9] 

Wishes for the Supposed Mistress 

Whoe'er she be. 

That not impossible She 

That shall command my heart and me; 
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Lips, where all day 

A lover's kiss may play, 

Yet cany nothing thence away. 

Looks, that oppress 

Their richest tires, but dress 

And clothe their simplest nakedness. 

Eyes, that displace 

The neighbor diamond, and outface 

That sunshine by their own sweet grace. 

Tresses, that wear 

Jewels but to declare 

How much themselves more precious are: 

Whose native ray 

Can tame the wanton day 

Of gems that in their bright shades play. 

Each ruby there. 

Or pearl that dare appear, 

Be its own blush, be its own tear. 

A well-tamed Heart, 

For whose more noble smart 

Love may be long choosing a dart. 

Eyes, that bestow 

Full quivers on love's bow. 

Yet pay less arrows than they owe. 

Smiles, that can warm 

The blood, yet teach a charm, 

That chastity shall take no harm. 

Blushes, that bin 

The burnish of no sin, 

Nor flames of aught too hot within. 
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But 'twas beyond a mortal's share 
To wander solitary there: 
Two paradises 'twere in one, 
To live in Paradise alone. 

How well the skilful gardener drew 
Of flowers and herbs this dial new! 
Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run: 
And, as it works, th' industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we. 
How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckon'd, but with herbs and flowers! 

ANONYMOUS 

Love Will Find Out the Way 

Over the mountains 
And over the waves, 
Under the fountains 
And under the graves; 
Under floods that are deepest. 
Which Neptune obey; 
Over rocks that are steepest 
Love will iind out the way. 

Where there is no place 

For the glow-worm to lie; 

Where there is no space 

For receipt of a fly; 

Where the midge dares not venture 

Lest herself fast she lay; 

If love come, he will enter 

And soon find out his way. 

You may esteem him 

A child for his might; 

Or you may deem him 

A coward from his flight; 

But if she whom love doth honour 
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ANONYMOUS 



Be conceal'd from the day, 

Set a thousand guards upon her. 

Love will find out the way. 

Some think to lose him 
By having him confined; 
And some do suppose him, 
Poor thing, to be blind; 
But if ne er so close ye wall him. 
Do the best that you may, 
Blind love, if so ye call him. 
Will find out his way. 

You may train the eagle 
To stoop to your fist; 
Or you may inveigle 
The phoenix of the east; 
The lioness, ye may move her 
To give o'er her prey; 
But you'll ne'er stop a lover: 
He will find out his way. 

2^8 Phillada Flouts Mb 

O WHAT a plague is love! 

How shall I bear it? 
She will inconstant prove, 

I gready fear it. 
She so torments my mind 

That my strength faileth, 
.\nd wavers w4ih the wind 

As a ship saikth. 
Please her the best I may. 
She loves still to gainsay; 
.\Uck azhi weli-a^laT! 

PkxU^di doUCS 



At the fair yesteniiT 
She <dEki puss bv me: 

S^ kwk^vi xnocher war 
And wcuU HOC sp^ me: 
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I wcx)'d her for to dine, 

But could not get her; 
Will had her to the wine — 

He might entreat her. 
With Daniel she did dance, 
On me she look'd askance: 

thrice unhappy chance! 
Phillada flouts me. 

Fair maid^ be not so coy, 
Do not disdain me! 

1 am my mother's joy: 

Sweet, entertain me! 
Shell give me, when she dies. 

All that is fitting: 
Her poultry and her bees. 

And her goose sitting, 
A pair of mattrass beds, 
And a bag full of shreds; 
And yet, for all this guedes, 

Phillada flouts me. 

She hath a clout of mine 

Wrought with blue Coventry, 
Which she keeps for a sign 

Of my fidelity: 
But i' faith, if she flinch 

She shall not wear it; 
To Tib, my t'other wench, 

I mean to bear it. 
And yet it grieves my heart 
So soon from her to part: 
Death strike me with his dart! 

Phillada flouts me. 

Thou shalt eat crudded cream 

All the year lasting, 
And drink the crystal stream 

Pleasant in tasting; 
Whig and whey whilst thou lust. 
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Like as a fat beast may, 

Penn'd in a meadow. 
I shall be dead, I fear, 
Within this thousand year: 
And all for that my dear 

Phillada fiouts me. 



EARL OF ROCHESTER 

[/6^7-/68o] 

2^9 Epitaph on Charles II 

Here lies our Sovereign Lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies on. 

Who never said a foolish thing. 
Nor ever did a wise one. 

SIR CHARLES SEDLEY 
[i6j9(?yi7oi] 

260 Chloris 

Ah, ChlorisI could I now but sit 

As unconcem'd as when 
Yoiu" infant beauty could beget 

No happiness or pain I 
When I the dawn used to admire. 

And praised the coming day, 
I litde thought the rising fire 

Would take my rest away. 

Your charms in harmless childhood lay 

Like metals in a mine; 
Age from no face takes more away 

Than youth conceaKd in thine. 
But as your charms insensibly 

To their perfection prest. 
So love as unperceived did fly, 

And centered in my breast. 



«( 



392 JOHN DRYDEN 

And while he sought her snowy breast: 

Then, round her slender waist he curl'd. 

And stamped an image of himself, a sov'reign of the 

world. 
The listening crowd admire the lofty sound; 

*A present deity," they shout around; 

'A present deity," the vaulted roofs rebound: 
With ravish*d ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god. 
Affects to nod. 
And seems to shake the spheres. 

Chorus 

With ravish'd ears 

The monarch hears. 

Assumes the god. 

Affects to nod. 

And seems to shaJ(e the spheres, 

III 

The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician 
sung. 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young: 
The jolly god in triumph comes; 
Sound the trumpets; beat the drums; 
Flushed with a purple grace 
He shews his honest face: 

Now gi\-e the hautboys breath; he comes, he comes. 
Bacchuss ever fair and young. 
Drinking ioys did nrst ordain: 
Bacchus' blessings are a treasure. 
Drinking b die soldier's plcasore: 
Ricb the treJLSure* 
S^nreifC the pSe.i$ure« 
S^K^cet is zveasure JLTtei pain. 
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As awak*d from the dead, 

And amaz'd, he stares around. 

"Revenge, revenge!" Timotheus cries, 

"See the Furies arise! 

See the snakes that they rear, 

How they hiss in their hair, 

And the sparkles that flash from their eyes! 

Behold a ghastly band. 

Each a torch in his hand! 

Those are Grecian ghosts, that in batde were slain. 

And unburied remain 

Inglorious on the plain: 

Give the vengeance due 

To the valiant crew. 

Behold how they toss their torches on high, 

How they point to the Persian abodes. 

And glitt'ring temples of their hostile gods!" 

— ^The princes applaud, with a furious joy; 

And the king seiz'd a flambeau with zeal to destroy; 

Thais led the way. 

To light him to his prey, 

And, like another Helen, fir'd another Troy. 

Chorus 

And the l(ing seiz'd a flambeau with zeal to destroy; 

Thais led the way. 

To light him to his prey. 

And, li/(e another Helen, fir'd another Troy. 

VII 

— Thus, long ago. 

Ere heaving bellows learn'd to blow. 

While organs yet were mute; 

Timotheus, to his breathing flute. 

And sounding lyre. 

Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 

At last, divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal frame; 

The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store. 
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Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to solemn sounds, 

With nature's mother wit, and arts imknown before. 

Let old Timotheus yield the prize. 

Or both divide the crown; 

He rais'd a mortal to the skies; 

She drew an angel down. 

Grand Chorus 

At last, divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal frame; 

The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store. 

Enlarged the former narrow bounds. 

And added length to solemn sounds. 

With nature's mother wit, and arts uni(noum before. 

Let old Timotheus yield the prize. 

Or both divide the crown; 

He rais'd a mortal to the sl(ies; 

She drew an angel down. 



266 On Milton 



Three poets, in three distant ages bom, 
Greece, Italy and England did adorn. 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed; 
Tlie next in majesty; in both the last. 
The force of nature could no further go; 
To make a third, she joined the former two. 



MATTHEW PRIOR 
[i66^jj2i] 

^ To A Child of Quality 

Fite Yfsrs Old, 1704. The Amtkor then Forty 
Lords, knights, and squires, the numerous band 



That wear the fair Miss Mary's fetters. 
Were summoned by her high command 
To show their passions by their letters. 
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But now she cries, Dool and well-a-day! 

Come doun the green gait* and come here away! 

When Bonnie young Johnnie cam owre^ the sea, 
He said he saw naething sae lovely as me; 
He hecht* me baith rings and mony braw things — 
And werena my heart licht, I wad dee. 

He had a wee titty* that lo'ed na me, 

Because I was twice as bonnie as she; 

She raised sic a pother 'twixt him and his mother 

That werena my heart's licht, I wad dee. 

The day it was set, and the bridal to be: 

The wife took a dwam^ and lay doun to dee; 

She maned^ and she graned* out o' dolour and pain, 

Till he vow*d he never wad see me again. 

His kin was for ane of a higher degree. 
Said — ^What had he do wi* the likes of me? 
Appose^^ I was bonnie, I wasna for Johnnie — 
And werena my heart licht, I wad dee. 

They said I had neither cow nor calf, 
Nor dribbles o* drink rins thro* the draff," 
Nor pickles" o' meal rins thro* the mill-e'e — 
And werena my heart licht, I wad dee. 

His titty she was baith wylie and slee:*' 
She spied me as I cam owre the lea; 
And then she ran in and made a loud din — 
Believe your ain e'en, an ye trow not me. 

His bonnet stood ay fu' round on his brow, 
His auld ane look*d ay as well as some's new: 
But now he lets 't wear ony gait it will hing, 
And casts himsel dowie^^ upon the corn bing.^* 

And now he gaes daund'ring about the dykes,** 
And a' he dow do is to hund the tykes:" 
The live-lang nicht he ne'er steeks" his e'e — 
And werena my heart licht, I wad dee. 

'Path. ^Over. * Promised. •Sister. '^Sudden illness. 'Moaned. ^Groaned. 
"Suppose. "Malt " Small quantities. "Sly. "Dejected. "Bin. 
" Stone walls. *^ Hunt the dogs. " Closes. 
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When Christmas comes about again 

O then I shall have money; 
rii hoard it up, and box it all, 

ril give it to my honey; 
I would it were ten thousand pound, 

rd give it all to Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

My master and the neighbours all 

Make game of me and Sally, 
And, but for her, Fd better be 

A slave and row a galley; 
But when my seven long years are out 

O then ril marry Sally, — 
O then we'll wed, and then we'll bed. 

But not in our alley I 

ALEXANDER POPE 

[1688-1744] 

Solitude 

Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread. 
Whose flocks supply him with attire; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade. 

In winter fire. 

Blest, who can unconcern'dly find 
Hours, days, and years, slide soft away 
In health of body, peace of mind. 

Quiet by day. 

Sound sleep by night; study and ease 
Together mix'd, sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most does please 

With meditation. 



464 GEORGE BUBB DODINGTON 

Keep thy conscience from ofiEence 
And tempestuous (Missions free. 

So, when thou art call'd from hence. 
Easy shall thy passage be. 

— ^Easy shall thy passage be, 
Cheerful thy allotted stay, 

Short the account 'twixt God and thee. 
Hope shall meet thee on thy way. 



